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TERM “ART” is sometimes applied to the whole range 
man’s cultural activities, but as here employed it is 
ended to refer only to those elements of the arts which 
the higher stages of culture come fully within the 
ilm of taste and culminate in the ornamental and fine 
arts. Among primitive peoples many of these esthetic elements origin¬ 
ate in religious symbolism. Among the tribes north of Mexico such ele¬ 
ments are exceedingly varied and important and extend in some degree 
to all branches of the arts in which plastic, graphic, sculptural, con- 
structional* and associative processes are applicable as well as to the 
embellishment of the human person. These symbolic elements consist 
very largely of natural forms, especially of men and beasts, and of 
such natural phenomena as the sun, stars, lightning, and rain, and 
their introduction is probably due largely to the general belief that 
symbols carry with them something of the essence, something of the 
mystic influence of the beings and potencies which they are assumed 
to represent. In their introduction into art, however, these symbols 
are subject to esthetic influence and supervision, and are thus properly 
classed as embellishments. In use they are modified in form by the 
various conventionalizing agencies of technioue, and a multitude of 
variants arise which connect with and shade into the great body of 
purely conventional decoration. Not infrequently, it is belie\ed, the 
purely conventional designs originating in the esthetic impulse re¬ 
ceive symbolic interpretations, giving rise to still greater complexity. 
Entering into the arts and subject to similar influences are also many 
ideographic signs and representations which contribute to embellish¬ 
ment and to the development of purely esthetic phases of art. These 
elements, largely pictographic, contribute not only to the growth of 
the fine art, painting, but equally to the developirent of the recording 
art, writing. The place occupied by the religious, ideographic, and 
simply esthetic elements in the various arts of the northern tribes may 
be briefly reviewed: 

(1) The building arts, employed in constructing dwellings, places 
of worship, etc., as practised north of Mexico, althoueh generally 
primitive, embody various religious and esthetic elements in their non- 
essential elaborations. As a rule, these are not evolved from the con¬ 
structive features of the art, nor are they expressed in terms of con¬ 
struction. The primitive builder of houses depends mainly on the arts 
of the sculptor and the painter for his embellishments. Among Pueblo 
tribes, for example, conventional figures and animals are painted on 
the walls of the kivas, and on their floors elaborate symbolic figures 
and religious personages are represented in dry painting; at the same 
time nonsignificant pictorial subjects, as well as purely decorative 
designs, occur now and then on the interior walls, and the latter are 
worked out in crude patterns in the stonework of the exterior. Though 
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the buildings themselves present many interesting features of form 
and proportion, construction has not been brought to any considerable 
degree under the supervision of taste. The dwellings of primitive 
tribes in various parts of the country, constructed of reeds, grass, sod, 
bark, mats, and the like, are by no means devoid of that comeliness 
which results from careful construction, but they show few definite 
traces of the influence of either symbolism or the esthetic idea. The 
skin tipis of the Plains tribes present tempting ‘surfaces to the artist, 
and are frequently tastefully adorned with heraldic and religious 
symbols and with graphic designs painted in brilliant colors, while 
the grass lodge is embellished by emphasizing certain constructive 
features in rhythmic order, after the manner of basketry. Jhe houses 
of the northwest coast tribes, built wholly of wood, are furnished with¬ 
in with carved and painted pillars, whose main function is practical, 
since they serve to support the roof, while the totem-poles and mortu¬ 
ary columns outside, still more elaborately embellished, are essentially 
emblematic. The walls both within and without are often covered with 
brilliantly colored designs embodying mythologic conceptions. Al¬ 
though these structures depend for their effect largely on the work of 
the sculptor and the painter, they show decided architectural promise, 
and suggest the possibilities of higher development and final esthetic 
control, as in the great architectural styles of the Old World. 

(2) The art of sculpture, which includes also carving, had its 
birth, no doubt, in the fashioning of implements, utensils, ornaments, 
and sacred objects; and embellishments, symbolic and esthetic, which 
were at first entirely subordinate, were gradually introduced as 
culture advanced, and among some of the northern tribes acquired 
great prominence. The sculpture elaborations consist of life elements, 
such as men and beasts, executed in relief and in the round, and hav¬ 
ing an esthetic as well as a religious function This strong sculptural 
tendency is well illustrated by the stone pipes, ornaments, and images 
of the mound-builders of the Mississippi Valley, the carvings of the 
pile-dwellers of Florida, the masks, utensils, and totem poles of the 
northwest coast tribes, and the spirited ivory carvings of the EsMmo. 
Sculpture, the fine art, is but a higher phase of these elementary 
manifestations of the esthetic. 

(3) The plastic art was practised with much skill by all the 
more advanced American tribes. North of Mexico the potter’s art had 
made exceptional progress in two great specialization areas—the 
Pueblo country of the southwest and the Mississippi Valley—and sym¬ 
bolic elements, derived mainly from the animal kingdom, were freely 
introduced, not only as modifications of the fundamental shapes of 
vases, but as embellishments variously and tastefully applied. The 
supervision of taste extended also to the simple forms of vases, the 
outlines being in many cases highly pleasing even to persons of culture- 

(4) Closely allied with the plastic art is the metallurgie art, 
which had made sufficient progress among the tribes north of Mexico 
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to display traces of the strong aboriginal bent for the esthetic. From 
the mounds of Ohio, especially from the Chillocothe district, many im¬ 
plements!, ornaments, and symbolic objects of copper have been ob¬ 
tained, certain highly conventional ornamental figures in sheet-copper 
being especially noteworthy. From mounds of the Etowah group, in 
Georgia, numerous repousse images executed in sheet-copper have been 
recovered which, as illustrations of artistic as well as of mechanical 
achievement, take precedence over most other aboriginal worksi north 
of Mexico. 

(5) The textile art, which for present purposes may be regarded 
as including, besides weaving proper, the arts of basketry, needlework, 
beadwork, quillwork, featherwork, etc., as practised by the northern 
tribes, abounds in both symbolic and purely decorative elements of em¬ 
bellishment. The former have their origin, as in the other arts, in 
mythology, and the latter arise mainly from the technical features 
of the art itself. No branch of art practised by the primitive tribes 
calls so constantly for the exercise of taste as does this, and prob¬ 
ably none has contributed so greatly to the development of the purely 
geometric phases of decorative art. Illustrations may be found in the 
weaving of the Pueblo and Navajo tribes of the arid region and the 
Chilkat of the Northwest, in the basketry of numerous tribes of the far 
West and Southwest, and in the beadwork, quillwork, embroidery, and 
featherwork of tribes of the great plains, the upper Mississippi Val¬ 
ley, and the region of the Great Lakes. 

(6) Primitive phases of the art of painting and other related 
branches, such as engraving and tattooing, appear in the handiwork 
of all of the northern tribes. Colors were employed in decorating the 
human body, in embellishing manufactured articles of all kinds, and 
in ideographic delineations on bark, skins, rock surfaces, etc. A 
branch of much importance was, and is, the decoration of earthen¬ 
ware, as among the Pueblo tribes; and allied to this w*as the painting 
of masks and other carvings as among the Haida and Kwakiutl of 
the Northwest and the painting of skins, as among the Plains tribes. 
In only a few cases had considerable progress been made in pictorial 
art; perspective, light and shade, and portriature were unknown. 
Engraving and stamping were favorite means of decorating pottery 
among the ancient tribes of eastern United States, and tattooing was 
common among many tribes. 

Besides those branches of art in which taste manifests itself in 
elaborations of color, form, proportion, and arrangement there are 
other arts coming less within the range of the practical and having 
a correspondingly greater proportion of the symbolic and esthetic ele¬ 
ments, namely, music, poetry, and drama. All of these have their 
root deep down in the substrata of human culture, and they take a 
prominent place in the ceremonial and esthetic of the primitive 
tribesmen. 
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The arts and industries of the North American aborigines, in¬ 
cluding all artificial methods of making things or of doing work, were 
numerous and diversified, since they were not limited in purpose to the 
material conditions, of life; a technic was developed to gratify the es¬ 
thetic sense, and art was ancillary to social and ceremonial institutions 
and was employed in inscribing speech on hide, bark, or stone, m rec¬ 
ords of tribal lore, and in the service of religion. Many activities, too, 
existed not so much in the service of these for their own sake as for 
others. After the coming of the whites, arts and industries in Peaces 
were greatly improved, multiplied in number, and rendered more com¬ 
plex by the introduction of metallurgy, domestic animals, mechanical 
devices, and more efficient engineering. Great difficulties embarrass 
the student in deciding whether some of the early crude inventions were 
aboriginal or introduced. 

The arts and industries of the Indians were called forth and de¬ 
veloped for utilizing the mineral, vegetal, and animal products of 
nature, and they were modified by the environmental wants and re¬ 
sources of every place. Gravity, buoyancy, and elasticity were em¬ 
ployed mechanically, and the production of fire with the dri'l and by 
percussion was also practised. The preservation of fire and its utili¬ 
zation in many ways were also known. Dogs were made beasts of 
burden and of traction, but neither beast nor wind nor water turned 
a wheel north of Mexico in pre-Columbian times. The savages were 
just on the borders of machinery, having the reciprocating two-hand 
drill, the bow and strap drills, and the continuous-motion spindle- 

industrial activities were of five kinds: (1) Going to nature for 
her bounty, the primary or exploiting arts and industries; (2) work¬ 
ing up materials for use, the secondary or intermediary arts and in¬ 
dustries, called also shaping arts or manufactures; (3) transport¬ 
ing or traveling devices; (4) the mechanism of exchange; (5) the 
using up or enjoyment of finished products, the ultimate arts and in¬ 
dustries, or consumption. The products of one art or industry were 
often the material or apparatus of another, and many tools could be 
employed in more than one; for example, the flint arrowhead or blade 
cculd be used for both killing and skinning the buffalo. Some arts 
or industries were practised by men, some by women, others by both 
sexes. They had their seasons and their etiquette, their ceremonies 
and their tabus. 

Stone Craft: This embraces all the operations, tools, and ap¬ 
paratus employed in gathering and quarrying minerals and working 
them into paints, tools, implements, and utensi's, or into ornaments 
and sculptures, from the rudest to such as exhibit the best expressions 
in fine art. Another branch is the gathering of stone for bavding. 

Water Industry: This includes activities and inventions con¬ 
cerned in finding, carrying, storing, and heating water, and in irri¬ 
gation, also, far more important than any of these, the making of 
vessels for plying on the water, which was the mother of many arts, 
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The absence of the larger beasts of burden and the accommodating 
waterways together stimulated the perfecting of various boats to suit 
particular regions. 

Earth Work: To this belong gathering, carrying, and using the 
soil for construction purposes, excavating cellars, building sod and 
snow houses, and digging ditches. The Arctic permanent houses were 
made out of earth and sod, the temporary ones of snow cut in blocks, 
which were laid in spiral courses to form low domes. The Eskimo 
were especially ingenious in solving the mechanical problems presented 
by their environment of ice. The St. Lawrence, Atlantic, and Canadi¬ 
an tribes undertook no earth-building that required skill; but those 
of the Mississippi Valley, the Gulf States, and the far Southwest, in 
their mounds and earth works developed engineering and cooperative 
ability of no mean order. In some cases millions of cubic feet of earth 
were built up into geometric forms, the material often having been 
borne long distances by men and women. The tribes of the Pacific 
coast lived in partly subterranean houses. The Pueblo tribes were 
skilful in laying out and digging irrigating ditches and in the build¬ 
er’s art, erecting houses and walls of stones, pise, or adobe- Some- 
remains of stone structures show much taste in arrangement. 

Ceramic Art: This industry includes all operations in plastic 
materials. The Arctic tribes in the extreme West, which lack proper 
stone, kneaded with their fingers lumps of clay mixed with blood and 
hair into rude lamps and cooking vessels, but in the zone of intense 
cold besides the ruder form there was no pottery. The tribes of 
Canada and of the Northern tier of States west of Lake Superior and 
those of the Pacific slope worked little in clay; but the Indians of the 
Atlantic slope, of the Mississippi Valley, and especially of the South¬ 
west knew how to gather and mix clay and form it into pottery, much 
of which has great artistic merit. This industry was quite general¬ 
ly woman’s work, and each region shows separate types of form and 
decoration. 

Metal Craft: This included mining, grinding of ores and paint, 
rubbing cold-hammering, engraving, embossmg, and overlaying with 
plates. The metals were copper, hematite, and meteoric iron, lead in 
the form of galena, and nugget gold and mica. No smelting was done. 

Wood Craft: Here belongs the felling of trees with stone axes 
and fire. The softest woods, such as pine, cedar, poplar, and cypress, 
were chosen for canoes, house frames, totem poles, and other large 
objects. The stems of smaller trees were also used for many pur¬ 
poses. Driftwood was wrought into bows by the Eskimo. As there 
were no saws, trunks were split and hewn into single planks on the 
northern Pacific coast. Immense communal dwellings of ced*r were 
there erected, the timbers being moved by rude mechanical appliances 
and set in place with ropes and skids. The carving on house posts, 
totem poles, and household furniture was often admirable. In the 
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Southwest, underground stems were carved into objects of use and 

ceremony. _ , 

Root Craft: Practiced for food, basketry, textiles, dyes, fish- 
poisoning, medicine, etc. Serving the purposes of wood, the roots of 
plants developed a number of special arts and industries. 

Fiber Craft: Far more important than roots for textile pur¬ 
poses, the stems, leaves, and inner and outer bark of plants and the 
tissues of animals, having each its special Qualities, engerdered a 
whole series of arts. Some of these materials were used for siding 
and roofing houses; others yielded shredded, fiber, yarn, string, and 
rope; and some were employed in furniture, clothing, food receptacles, 
and utensils. Cotton was extensively cultivated in the Southwest. 

Seed Craft: The harvesting of berries, acorns, and other nut, 
and grains and other seeds developed primitive methods of gathering, 
carrying, milling, storing, cooking, and serving, with innumerable ob¬ 
servances of days and seasons, and multifarious ceremony and lore. 

Not content with merely taking from the hand of nature, the In¬ 
dians were primitive agriculturists. In gathering roots: they first 
unconsciously stirred the soil and stimulated better growth. They 
planted gourds in favored places and returned in autumn to harvest 
the crops. Maize was regularly planted on ground cleared with the 
help of fire and was cultivated with sharpened sticks and hoes of bone, 
shell, and stone. Tobacco was cultivated by many tribes, some of 
which planted nothing else. 

Animal Industries: Arts and industries depending on the animal 
kingdom include primarily hunting, fishing, trapping, and domesti¬ 
cation. The secondary arts involve cooking and otherwise preparing 
food; the butchering and skinning of animals, skin-dressing in all its 
forms: cutting garments, tents, boats, and hundreds of smaller articles 
and sewing them with sinew and other thread; working claws, 
horn, bone, teeth, and shell into things of use, ornaments, and money; 
and work in feathers, quills, and hair. These industries went far be¬ 
yond the daily routine and drudgery connected with dress, costume, 
receptacles, and apparatus of travel and transportation. Pictographs 
were drawn on specially prepared hides; drums and other musical 
instruments were made of skins and membranes for gorgeous head¬ 
dresses and robes of ceremony and rarest and finest products of ani¬ 
mals were requisite; embroiderers everywhere most skilfully used 
quills and feathers, and sometimes grass and roots. 

Evolution of Arts: Much was gathered from nature for im¬ 
mediate use or consumption, but the North Americans were skilful in 
secondary arts, becoming manufacturers when nature did not supply 
their demands. They built a different kind of house in each environ¬ 
ment—in one place snow domes and underground dwellings; in an¬ 
other, houses of puncheons hewn from the giant cedar; and in other 
regions, conical tents made of hides of animals; pole arbors covered 
with matting or with cane, and houses of sods or grass laid on a 
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framework of logs. The invention of house furniture and utensils, 
such as cooking vessels of stone, pottery, or vegetal material, vessels 
of clay, basketry, worked bark or hide for serving food, and bedding, 
developed the tanner, the seamstress, the potter, the woodworker, the 
painter, the dyer, and the stonecutter. The need of clothing the body 
also offered employment to some of these and gave rise to other indus¬ 
tries. The methods of preparing food were baking in pits, roasting, 
and boiling; little invention was necessary therein, but utensils and 
apparatus for getting and transporting food materials had to be de¬ 
vised. These demands developed the canoemaker and the sledbuilder, 
the fabricator of weapons, the stoneworker, the woodworker, the 
carvers of bone and ivory, the skilful basketmaker, the weaver, the 
netter, and the makers of rope and babiche. These arts were not 
finely specialized 1 one person would be skilful in several. The work¬ 
shop was under the open sky, and the patterns of the industrial work¬ 
ers were carried in their minds. 

The arts and industries associated with the use and consumption 
of industrial products were not specially differentiated. Tools, uten¬ 
sils, and implements were worn out in the using. There was also some 
going about, traffic, and luxury, and these developed demands for high¬ 
er grades of industry. The Eskimo had fur suits that they would not 
wear in hunting; all the deer-chasing tribes had their gala dress for 
festal occasions, ceremony, and worship upon which much time and 
skill were expended; the southern and western tribes wove marvously 
fine and elegant robes of hemp, goat’s hair, rabbit skin in strips, and 
skins of birds. The artisans of both sexes were instinct with the 
esthetic impulse; in one region they were devoted to quillwork, those 
of the next area to carving wood and slate; the ones living across the 
mountains produced whole costumes adorned with beadwork; the tribes 
of the central area erected elaborate earthworks; workers on the 
Pacific coast made matchless basketry; those of the Southwest modeled 
and decorated pottery in an endless variety of shapes and colored 
designs. The Indians north of Mexico were generally well advanced 
in the simpler handicrafts, but had nowhere attempted massive stone 
architecture. 

* * * * * 
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Superintendent of Documents (cloth), $1.20. 

Nordenskjold, G.: 

The Cliff-Dwellers of the Mesa Verde. Stockholm, 1894. 

Palmer, Edward: 

Plants used by the Indians of the United States. American Nat¬ 
uralist, XII, p. 653. 

Pepper, George H.: 

The Ancient Basket Makers of Southeastern Utah Journal 
American Museum of Natural History, II, Guide Leaflet 
No. 6, New York, 1902. 

Percival, Olive M.: 

The Lost Art of Indian Basketry. Demorest’s Family Magazine, 
February, 1897. 

Powers, Stephen: 

Aboriginal Botany. Proceedings, California Academy of Sciences, 
V. 

The Indians of California. Contributions to North American 
Ethnology, Washington, III, 1877. 

Purdy, Carl: 

The Porno Indian Baskets and their Makers Land of Sunshine 
and Out West, Los Angeles, California. A series of illus¬ 
trated papers running through volumes XV and XVI, 1901, 
1902, in that journal, with many illustrations, and also in 
pamphlet form. 

Russell, Frank: 

Pima Indians, History, Esthetic Arts, Sociology, and Linguistics. 
In 26th Report Bureau of Ethnology, 1905, pp. 3-389, ill. 
Superintendent of Documents (cloth), $2.10. 

Schumacher, Paul: 

In Archaeology of the U. S. Geological Survey West of the One 
Hundredth Meridian, VII, pp. 239-250. 

Scidmore, Eliza Ruhamah: 

Indian Baskets. Harper’s Bazaar, September 1, 1894. 

Starr, Frederick: 

Notes on the Ethnology of Southern Mexico. Proceedings Daven¬ 
port Academy of Sciences, IX, 1902. 

Stearns, Mary Watrous: 

A School Without Books. Battle Creek, Michigan, 1902. 

Stephen, A. M.: 

The Navajo. American Anthropologist, October, 1893. 

Stevenson, James: 

Illustrated Catalogues of Collections. Second and Third An- 
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nual Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1879- 
1881. 

Swanton, John R.: 

Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley and Adjacent Coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico. (Bulletin 43, Bureau of Ethnology.) 
Washington: G. P. 0. 1911, 387 pp., ill., map. Superintend¬ 
ent of Documents (cloth), 80 cents. 

Teit, James: 

The Thompson Indians of British Columbia. Memoirs, American 
Museum of Natural History, II, pt. 4, New York, 1900, 391 
pp., 7 pis., 197 figs. 

West, Arthur B-: 

University Club, Denver, Colorado. Basketry Photographs. 
White, Mary: 

How to Make Baskets. New York, 1902, 194 pp., ill. 

More Baskets and How to Make Them- New York, 1903. 
Wilkie, Harriet Cushman: 

American Basketry. The Modern Priscilla, Boston, June, 1902. 
Willoughby, C. C-: 

Hats from the Nutka Sound Region. American Naturalist, 
Boston, 1903, pp. 65-68. 1 pi- 

BEADWORK 

Barber, E. A.: 

Bead Ornaments. Employed by the Ancient Tribes of Utah and 
Arizona- (Pamphlets, American Antiquities.) 

Benham Trading Co- : 

Apache Beadwork. Published by Benham Trading Co., New York, 
40 pp., ill. 

White, Mary: 

How to do Beadwork. New York: DouDleday, Page & Co-, 1904. 
142 pp., ill. 

BLANKETS 

Hollister. U. S.: 

The Navajo and His Blanket. Published by the Author, Denver, 
1903- 

James. George Wharton: 

Indian Blankets and Their Makers. Chicago: McClurg & Co., $5. 
Lipps. Oscar H.: 

The Nava’oes. (From Little Histories of North American In¬ 
dians.) Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch Press, 1909- 136 
pp.. ill., $1.10. 

Matthews. Washington : 

Navai‘o Weavers. (Third Annual Report. Bureau cf Ethnology-) 
Superintendent of Documents (cloth), $1.15, 
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POTTERY 

Abbott, Chas. C.: 

Primitive Industry; or Illustrations of the Handiwork, in Stone, 
Bone, and Clay, of the Native Races of the North Atlantic 
Seaboard of America. Salem, Mass.: Geo. A. Bates. 1881, 
560 pp., ill. 

Barber, E- A.: 

Pueblo Pottery. The American Naturalist, June., 1881, p- 453- 

Pottery and Porcelain of the United States. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1893. 446 pp., ill- 

Beauchamp, Wm. M.: 

Earthenware of the New York Aborigines. (New York State 
Museum Bulletin 22.) Albany: University of State of New 
York, 1898, 142 pp-, ill. 

Cushing, Frank Hamilton: 

A Study of the Pueblo Pottery as Illustrative of Zuni Culture 
Growth. (Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
1882-3, pp. 467-521.) 

Fewkes, J. Walter: 

Ancient Zuni Pottery. Putnam Anniversary Volume, 1909, p. 43- 

Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park, Cliff Palace. (Bul¬ 
letin 51, Bureau of Ethnology.) Washington: G. P. 0-, 1911, 
82 pp., map, ill. 

Hales, Henry: 

Prehistoric New Mexican Pottery. Smithsonian Report, 1892, 
pp- 535-554. 

Holmes, Wm. H.: 

Ancient Pottery of the Mississippi Valley. (Fourth Annual Re¬ 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 361-436, ill.) Washing¬ 
ton: G- P. O., 1886. 

Pottery of the Ancient Pueblos. (Fourth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1882-3, pp. 257-360.) Washington: 
G. P. O., 1886- 

Origin and Development of Form and Ornament in Ceramic Art 
(Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1882-3, 
pp. 437-465, ill.) Washington: G- P. O., 1886. 

Rau, C.: 

Indian Pottery. (Exc., Smithsonian Report for 1866.) 10 pp., ill. 
* * * * 

WEAVING 

Holmes, Wm. H.: 

Prehistoric Textile Art of Eastern United States. (Thirteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp- 3-46, ill.) 
Washington: G. P. 0., 1896. 

Prehistoric Textile Fabrics of the United States. Derived from 
Impressions on Pottery. (Third Annual Report of the Bu- 
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reau of Ethnology, pp- 1 393-424, ill.) Washington: G. P. 0., 
1884. 

Textile Fabrics of Ancient Peru. (Bulletin 7, Bureau of Eth¬ 
nology.) Washington: G. P. 0., 1889, 19 pp-, ill. Superin¬ 
tendent of Documents, 5 cents. 

Textile Art with Relation to Form and Ornament. (Fifth An¬ 
nual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1884-85-) Washing¬ 
ton: G. P. 0., Superintendent of Documents, $1.30. 

Shufeldt, R. W-: 

The Navajo Belt-weaver. Proc. U. S. Museum, Vol. XIV, 1891, 
p- 291. 

* * * * 

All reports of the National Museum; 

All Reports of the Smithsonian Institution; 

All reports and bulletins of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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